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SAMUEL GIBSON DIXON 

Dr. Samuel Gibson Dixon, late 
president of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia and com- 
missioner of health of Pennsylvania, 
who died on February 26, was born 
in Philadelphia on March 23, 1851. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1877, 
but after some years of successful 
practise he determined to devote 
himself to the scientific side of the 
other great profession — medicine — 
and entered the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
graduating in 1886. Two years 
later he was appointed professor of 
hygiene and pursued courses of 
special study in London and Munich 
under Crookshank, Klein and Petten- 
kofer, devoting himself especially to 
the rapidly developing science of 
bacteriology. In 1889 he discov- 
ered the branched form of the tu- 
bercle bacillus and conceived the pos- 
sibility of developing a serum for 
the cure of tuberculosis, to a certain 
extent antedating Koch in the dis- 
covery. 

Leaving the university in 1890 
in order to devote more time to orig- 
inal research, he established a labo- 
ratory at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. Here he 
became interested in the work and 
development of the academy, and 
was elected curator in 1893 and 
president in 1895. 

His research work was now aban- 
doned for the administrative work 
of the academy and the manage- 
ment of certain estates of which he 
was executor. The academy at 
about this time received the munifi- 
cent bequest of the late Robert H. 
Lamborn and the development of the 
institution which this made possible 
was carefully and intelligently di- 
rected by Dr. Dixon. 



Mainly through his personal ef- 
forts he secured several appropria- 
tions from the State Legislature for 
the enlargement and remodelling of 
the museum. To all of the details 
of this work he gave his personal 
attention and the present condition 
of the historic collections and li- 
brary of the academy are a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

In 1905, Dr. Dixon was made head 
of the new Department of Health 
of Pennsylvania, and the last twelve 
years of his life were mainly spent 
in developing this undertaking into 
probably the largest and most effi- 
cient health department in any of 
the states of the Union. 

The organization of such a staff of 
men as constitute the department, 
the building and equipment of sani- 
toria, the distribution of antitoxin 
through all the communities of the 
commonwealth, the immediate hand- 
ling of epidemics, the guarding of 
the water supply, and the establish- 
ment of a model bureau of vital sta- 
tistics are a few of the achievements 
of Dr. Dixon. His training as a 
lawyer, a student of hygiene and 
sanitation, an executive and a man 
of affairs rendered him peculiarly 
adapted for the multifarious duties 
of his office, while an indomitable 
energy enabled him to handle de- 
tails which for many men would 
have been impossible. 

Every Governor since the depart- 
ment was created recognized the un- 
usually good fortune that the state 
of Pennsylvania enjoyed in having a 
public servant of such a high type, 
and reappointed him without ques- 
tion. 

The strain that he placed upon 
himself however was too great, and 
he broke down; insisting to the last 
on carrying on his work, he literally 
died in harness. 
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